THE GREAT TUDORS
destined to be the typical protagonists for these differing
views during the age of England's rise to sea-power. The
ideas and conventions of the community from which he
sprang had more influence in shaping Drake's career than
has sometimes been acknowledged, and they go far to explain
some of his apparent inconsistencies. All through his life
he had the mentality of the fighting privateer, while John
Hawkins was more of the merchant and the organiser.
Francis was the eldest of the twelve sons of Edmund Drake,
a yeoman client of the great Russell family who profited so
greatly by the dissolution of the rich Abbey of Tavistock.
Edmund was a fanatical supporter of the Protestant Party,
and when a Catholic insurrection broke out at Tavistock in
1549, he was forced to flee and found refuge with his young
family at the naval port of Chatham in Kent. There for
some years he earned a meagre living by reading prayers and
preaching to the sailors and was allowed to five aboard a
hulk in the Medway. Thus Francis spent the formative years
of his boyhood in a strongly Protestant atmosphere and was
familiar with ships and seamen from his infancy. Both his
Protestantism and his intuitive understanding of the sailor's
mind were to play vital parts in his later career. With such
an upbringing it was entirely natural that when the boy had
to go out to earn his living, he should take to the sea. At the
age of fourteen he was apprenticed on a small coasting bark
plying round the Kentish coast and across to the ports of
northern France and the Low Countries wherever cargo could
be found. It was a hard training, but one of the utmost
value for a boy with a keen eye and a retentive memory, for
it familiarised him with the navigation of difficult and un-
charted shallows where quickness of decision and an intuitive
knowledge of dangerous tides and currents were essential.
His master came to love him for his cheery humour and,
when he died, he left the little vessel to Drake as- his own
property. Thus before he was twenty he was his own
master and learning the habits of command.
For a few years he continued in the coasting trade, hut in
the middle of the 1560*5 he took employment in the service
of his cousins, the Hawkins brothers. They were engaged in
a bold attempt to extend their usual trade with the Spanish
colonies in the Canaries across to the settlements in the West
Indies, where the trade was strictly reserved for Castilian
subjects under royal licence. Hawkins's first two voyages